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SOME STAGE-TRADES, 
BY AN OLD STAGER. 


Waite Mrs Kendal’s recent utterances at the 
Social Science Congress, and the continued efforts 
of dramatic scribes, have helped not a little to 
bring the ‘art’ side of the theatrical profession 
into a deserved prominence, it occurs to the 
writer that but little, comparatively speaking, is 
known about what may be termed the work- 
man’s share in stage-plays. Though one hears a 
great deal about what actors think, what actresses 
think, and what managers think, one is never 
allowed to hear the workman’s opinion; nor, 
except on rare occasions, is one permitted even 
to know if such a being as a stage-workman 
exists. People have some idea, certainly, that 
there are such functionaries as scene-painters, 
stage-carpenters, and the like; but to the public 
eye they are mysterious beings who have really 
no business to exist at all. To think of them is 
alone sufficient to spoil the effect of the prettiest 
stage-picture; and the apparition of a scene- 
painter bowing his thanks in the middle of the 
transformation scene of a pantomime, has before 
now robbed this most picturesque illusion of its 
greatest charm—apparent reality. The public, 
as a rule, do not like to be reminded of a Spital- 
fields loom when they see a heroic pantomime 
‘prince’ in all the glory of glittering fringe. The 
very suspicion of such an origin gives the shining 
rain of fairyland an incongruous, matter-of-fact 
look which ill becomes it. 

Perhaps the most difficult task, in a paper 
like the present, is the choice not only of 
particular employments and manufactures, but 
of the most salient features of the callings or 
of the trade products which, without the intro- 
duction of technical particulars, will enable the 
reader to form some conception of the magni- 
tude and number of stage occupations. Of the 
number of these occupations, the uninitiated can 
have but little idea, Wig-making, mask-making, 
picture-printing, hose-making, costume-making, 


fringe-making, spangle-making, cabinet-making, 
the manufacture of foil-paper, stage-jewellery, 
lime-light, and a host of other avocations are 
called into requisition to satisfy that greedy 
monster, ‘popular taste.’ Few who look at a 
pantomime, for instance, have the faintest idea of 
the working hosts employed, and of the days, 
weeks, and even months consumed in bringing 
Jack the Giant-killer or Cinderella to that proper 
pitch of perfection which is nowadays expected 
from everything theatrical. In pantomimes or 
spectacular performances, this is especially the 
case ; but even in less elaborate—so far as stage 
requirements go—and more sensible productions, 
the amount and the character of skilled labour 
can only be appreciated by those who actually 
come in contact with it. Such a play, for 
instance, as The World makes an extensive call 
on the resources of the theatrical tradesman, even 
though historical costume is of necessity absent ; 
while a production like that of Much Ado About 
Nothing, as staged and dressed at the London 
Lyceum, means no end of labour to the artisan 
as well as the artist. At a dramatic representa- 
tion this fact seldom presents itself. We see 
the attractive tout ensemble; the stage-pictures 
please the eye; the costumes are attractive, the 
plot interesting, and the acting realistic. We 
are entertained, possibly instructed, and ask 
nothing further. The why and the wherefore of 
this or that does not trouble us in the least, 
and the consequence is that while we are’ 
unlimited in our laudations of author and actor, 
the theatrical tradesman, who possibly has con- 
tributed not a little to the desired result, seldom, 
if ever, gets a ‘ Thank you’ from anybody. 

One of the most interesting as well as one of 
the most important of stage-trades is that of 
wig-making. ‘There is room,’ said a contem- 
porary recently, ‘for as much tragedy in a hair- 
dresser’s wig as ever Hamlet found in the grave- 
digger’s skulls.’ Leaving the tragic element out 
of the question, there is many a wig that, could 
it tell its story, would furnish abundant food 
for reflection, As I write, there lies in my 
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immediate vicinity a dirty, greasy, old ‘scratch’ 
wig. Its springs are broken, its net foundation 
in tatters, and altogether exhibiting signs of 
a near dissolution. Yet years ago, long before 
its then owner dreamed of American tours or 
royal patronage, that wig was worn by Henry 
Irving in the ‘Queen Victoria’s Own Theayter’ 
for the part of Bill Sikes in Oliver Twist. At 
first sight, the importance of the particular 
industry of wig-making may appear of but little 
account, yet when I mention that before the 
Lyceum company started on their first American 
tour, no less than eleven hundred wigs were 
manufactured for them by a leading London 
perruquier, the importance of artificial hair in 
theatrical disguises will be recognised at once. 
Without a wig, for instance, how terribly 
commonplace would a Doricourt become; how 
wanting in unctuousness a flaxen-haired Mr 
Dawson, B.A.; how lacking in romance a close- 
— Romeo! Actors are well aware that 
without the assistance of their perruquier their 
best efforts would lose half their charm, and 
the result is that wig-making has now become 
one of the leading trades—‘arts,’ indeed, would 
be a more befitting term—in connection with 
the theatrical profession. The names of some of 
the varieties in these artificial coverings for 
the head would, I doubt not, puzzle many non- 
theatrical readers. Country Boys’, Black Straight, 
Quakers’, Red Indians’, Black Bald, Scratch, 
Court, Dress, Midas, Chinese, Flowing, Brown, 
Fair, Red, and Gray Tie, Brown, Gray, White, 
and Black Dress, Monks’, Comic Old Women’s, 
Japanese, Watteau, Barristers’, Pages’, Clowns’, 
and I know not how many more; while parti- 
cular parts, such as Bill Sikes, Middlewick, Mr 
Dawson, B.A., Dundreary, Paul Pry, &., have 
particular wigs, which are known simply by the 
character they are used for. 

A great deal of nonsense is sometimes talked 
as to the sources from which perruquiers obtain 
the material for their wigs. Stories of children 
being waylaid in dark alleys; of fair-haired 
mothers sacrificing their beauteous tresses to fill 
the mouths of their hungry offspring; of the 
dark shadow of the perruquier’s emissary lending 
additional horrors to the scaffold; and of 
‘resurrected’ corpses being laid under tribute 
to supply the wig-maker’s demands, had all 
better be received with the proverbial grain of 
salt. The majority of the hair used by the 
trade comes from the continent; the light hair, 
as might be expected, being obtained from the 
peasantry of northern latitudes, while the south 
of Europe supplies darker shades. Travellers, 
I was once informed by a leading London 

quier, go round the different villages col- 
ecting the material. The hair once obtained, it 
has to undergo cleansing and other operations ere 
it is ready to be made up into a wig. These 
finished, it is twisted into what is technically 
termed ‘weft;’ and then a wig-block having 
been covered with a net or gauze foundation, 


the weft is sewn on in rows running from ear | 


to ear. The wig is then cut and trimmed and 
taken off the wig-block ready for use. 

Moustaches are manufactured much in the 
same way. A block is covered with gauze, the 
pattern of the moustache cut out in paper and 


pasted on the gauze, and the ‘weft’ knotted in 
as before. Girls, for the most part, are employed 
at this branch of the business, the work being, 
in fact, of such delicacy that only the deft 
fingers of a woman could accomplish it. 

esides wig-making, the majority of perruquiers 
also include in their business the necessaries 
employed for what is termed;‘make-up;’ and in 
the case of amateur representations, where those 
taking part are unable, through inexperience, to 
use the ‘hare’s-foot,’ &c. with effect, the perru- 
quier’s assistant is generally told off to super- 
intend the operation. The ordinary run of pro- 
fessionals, however, seldom go in for the luxur 
of an assistant in the face-painting process; wit 
a ‘make-up box,’ small mirror, at ong practice, 
an assistant would be an expensive superfluity. 
The various requisites for this preliminary step 
in dramatic representation almost defy enumera- 
tion. Rouge in its different shades, blue to 
represent unshaven faces, burnt cork for negro 
minstrels, carmine, chrome for sallow complexions, 
émail noir to stop-out teeth when representing old 
men, joining-paste for affixing bald wigs to the 
forehead, mongolian for Indians, &c., pencils for 
the veins, grenadine for the lips, pencils for the 
eyebrows and eyelids, grease-paints in thirty 
different colours, hair-powder, hare’s-feet, skin- 
moustache masks, and a dozen other articles, form 
but a portion of the stock-in-trade of the supplier 
of make-up requisites. It is quite possible, too, 
that a visit to his establishment might unearth 
fanciful masks, dominoes, noses, and many other 
pantomime necessaries. 

Costumes—including costumes proper, hats, 
hose, boots and shoes—fulfil such important 
functions in stage-plays that an apology might 
be almost tendered for making their considera- 
tion second to that of wigs and make-up. On 
the other hand, so little could be added—regard- 
ing the manufacture of costumes generally—to 
the information of any one having access to the 
interior of a tailor’s shop, that to give costume 
manufacture preference to the less understood art 
of wig-making, would be to place the latter in a 

osition it does not deserve. I have said that 
ut little could be written regarding costumes 
generally. Were I to write, for instance, that a 
harlequin’s dress—in which he dances so nimbly, 
exposed to the overpowering heat of ‘ floats,’ 
‘battens, ‘wing-lights, and sometimes ‘ ground- 
rows ’—was as heavy, or heavier than an ordinary 
suit of clothes; that it is made up of hundreds 
of various-coloured pieces of cloth; and that 
on each separate piece numerous spangles are 
stitched by hand, I might perhaps whet curiosity, 
while I would sacrifice instruction. Were I to 
dilate on the oddity of costumiers always retain- 
ing in stock a quantity of rags, without which 
such old favourites as the ‘Artful Dodger, &c. 
would lose half their charm; or dwell on the 
interesting fact that Fechter’s attire in Ruy Blas 
is still in existence in a costumier’s establishment 
in London, I would only be raking up out-of- 
the-way but unprofitable information, which, in 
all probability, would be forgotten as soon as 
read. 

Let me, therefore, rather draw the attention of 
readers to less known items regarding particular 
details of costume, not the least interesting among 
which I might instance stage-hosiery. This 
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manufacture is but little practised in London. 
As a general rule, the looms of the Midlands 
meet all the demands of the metropolitan and 
provincial stage. Still, there are one or two 
establishments within a stone’s-throw of Drury 
Lane which keep a few machines working in 
order that hurried orders may be more rapidly 
met than they could possibly be if the supply 
had to be brought from its provincial birthplace. 
One of these establishments I had the oppor- 
tunity of visiting some twelve months ago, and 
from the results of the visit—which were pub- 
lished at the time in a theatrical journal—I cull 
the following description of the manufacture of 
what in stage parlance are termed ‘tights.’ 
‘The machines were situated in a small low- 
ceilinged room, and the constant whir ensuing, 
as row after row of thread was added, set one’s 
teeth on edge in anything but a pleasant manner. 
The machine had not the click-clack of an 
ordinary loom ; it was whir, whir, whir, as if a 
tuning-fork was being drawn across some comb- 
like substance ; while the shivery feeling the noise 
produced was icily suggestive of cold water 
trickling down one’s back. There was no shuttle; 
no warp versus weft. The operator’s fingers, 
taking the place of the shuttle, draws the thread 
across the row of horizontal J-shaped needles ; by 
another movement, the loop of each little elon- 
gated J presses the thread down, when a knot is 
formed by a further thread being passed over the 
loop ; and so, after the manner of ordinary hand- 
knitting, the process of manufacture goes on. 
Both feet and hands are brought into requisition 
in the work, which is, to all appearance, both 
monotonous and tedious. About the most in- 
teresting feature of the machine is the fact that 
the garment woven literally “hangs by a thread,” 
and does the operator fail but once to draw the 
thread across the needles, the article falls off the 
machine entirely. In fact, to use a homely 
phrase, he “ — his stitches,” and is obliged to 
pick them up. The measurement of the garment 
must, of course, be accurate; and at intervals a 
rule is employed, so that the tall and well-formed 
hero may not have to wear diminutive dress, nor 
the romantic Rosalind assume the less imposing 
“casings” of the Irish colleen.’ 

There is so little interesting literary matter 
deducible from the manufacture of theatrical 
boots and shoes, that I am almost tempted to 
leave this item unnoticed. Yet there can be no 
doubt that adolescent curiosity will always find a 
glamour of romance about, say, the foot of a 
premiere danseuse. Even respectable story-tellers 
do not hesitate to work up the interest in their 
novel or novelette by here and there introducing 
the stereotyped pretty speeches about ‘the poetry 
of motion’ exhibited in pantomime or opera- 
bouffe. Still, the stage-dancer’s shoe is a very 
everyday affair after all. Just step into this 
bootmaker’s shop with me, and you'll see the 
whole manufacture in a trice. The dancer has 
just had her pretty foot measured for shoes for 
one of the current pantomimes, and is boring 
the shoemaker with no end of instructions about 
the make and shape of the required article. 
‘Now, remember, Mtr So-and-so, they’re to 
have white satin outsides ; and be sure and have 
the toes well stiffened ; and don’t forget to make 
the soles as white as possible ;’ and so on, and 


|so on, while the much-enduring bootmaker 
| listens in polite silence, and obsequiously bows 
the great-little lady out. Then he proceeds to 
| business ; first making a last to the measurement 
| he has taken of the foot; then cutting out the 
| material, he fits it on to the last, and in a short 
time the dainty article is ready for its daintier 
| wearer. Of course, ordinary ballet shoes—those 
intended for the third or fourth row of dancers 
—do not require anything like the attention 
bestowed on the foot-covering of the premiére 
danseuse. Such second-rate shoes are generally 
covered with canvas; the wearer afterwards 
refining their exterior with silk or satin, as 
she pleases; and can be had for a shilling 
or two a pair. The reader, however, must 
not run away with the idea that this represents 
anything like the average cost of footware used 
in stage displays. I have seen a pantomime 
‘prince’ wear a pair of thirty-buttoned sky-blue 
satin ‘turreted’ boots, the cost of which would 
nearly keep me in boots for a year. 

‘Glittering rain’ often forms a picturesque 
feature of the final tableau of a transformation 
scene. Most readers probably will recollect that 
just as the transformation is fully effected, and 
immediately before the hideous red fire makes 
everything and everybody look ghastly in the ex- 
treme, there may sometimes be observed descend- 
ing from the clouds—or, more correctly, flies— 
a glistening imitation of fairyland rain. They 
may also recollect that in many cases the dresses 
of the lady artists in a pantomime are made 
particularly striking by the golden fringe 
suspended to them. As the ‘glittering rain’ of 
the transformation and the ‘golden fringe’ of 
the ladies are of much the same material, let 
me tell you a little of what I know of the latter. 
It goes without saying that the term ‘golden’ 
slightly exaggerates the quality of the article. 
Except in the case of principals, or of moneyed 
amateurs who can afford ‘bullion fringe,’ the 
rank and file of the profession commonly 
patronise what is technically known as ‘silver- 
plate’ and ‘ water’ fringe. 

I once had an opportunity of seeing this 
ordinary fringe being woven. The locality in 
which the work was carried on was not a pretty 
one. There were no beautiful ladies, heroic 
lovers, woodland glades, or benevolent fairies. 
King Poverty, indeed, was the only gentleman 
who had been cast for a part. In one of 
the lowest ‘walks’ in Bethnal Green, I found 
the artisan, without whose aid pantomime and 
opera-boutfe costumes could boast but little of, 
the picturesque. Away up in a lonely garret, 
where furniture was conspicuous by its absence, 
sat the fringe-weaver, untiringly plying his 
shuttle. His loom was a poor one, and evidently 
had seen years and years of service. Its con- 
struction was not peculiar to those who have 
ever witnessed handloom weaving of any descrip- 
tion. The treadles were worked by the feet; 
and the warp, of which there were only a couple 
of twisted cords, represented the edging of the 
fringe. On the bobbin in the shuttle is wound 
the fringe proper, and this the weaver thrusts 
to and fro with his hand, the treadles alternately 
raising and lowering the warp, thus binding 
the weft together, and bringing it into a con- 
dition to allow of its being stitched on to the 
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dress of its intended wearer. I confess, as I 
sat there watching the old artisan plying his 
trade far into the night, his bare lonely room 
but dimly lighted by two of the cheapest of 
candles, thoughts came crowding on me, which 
to this day spoil much of the av derivable 
from pantomimes. I pictured to myself the 
easy-going hilarity of a Boxing-night audience. I 
heard them laugh and cheer and make the sun- 
lights quiver with their loudly expressed appro- 
bation of a catching song or cleverly executed 
dance. Above all, I saw the glittering fringe 
worn by the artists appearing and disappearing 
in the brilliantly illuminated geni’s palace, or 
basking under the moonbeams which shimmer 
through the trees of some fairy forest—and then 
I turn my eyes to the worn and wearied work- 
man with his glistening weft, and come to the 
conclusion, as thousands before me have done, 
that ‘one half of the world doesn’t know how 
the other half lives.’ 

I had intended to say something about a few 
other theatrical trades which occur to me at 
the present moment, such as the manufacture of 
foil-paper, without which ‘demon caves’ would 
lose half their weirdness, and which, by the way, 
is said to be made by only one man in London, 
who alone possesses the secret; the birthplaces 
and manufacture of stage-jewellery ; the mak- 
ing of masks; the curiosities connected with 
picture-printing, and the technicalities of the 
gas-bag carried by the lime-light man; but these 
may be reserved for a future paper. It is to 
be hoped, however, that I have said enough to 
induce those who heretofore gave credit to artists 
and scene-painters for all the enjoyment obtained 
from a stage-play or spectacle, to bestow in 
future some little appreciation on the workman, 
whose share in theatrical successes I have endea- 
voured briefly to describe. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 
CHAPTER V. 


Ir is a common impression that happiness and 
unhappiness are permanent states of mind, and 
that for long tracts of our lives we are under 
the continuous sway of one or other of these 
conditions. But this is almost always a mistake, 
save in the case of grief, which is perhaps the 
only emotion which is beyond the reach of the 
momentary lightenings and alleviations and per- 
petual vicissitudes of life. Death, and the pangs 
of separation from those we love, are permanent, 
at least for their time; but in everything else 
there is an ebb and flow which keeps the heart 
alive. When Frances Waring told the story of 
this period of her life, she represented herself 
unconsciously as having been oppressed by the 
mystery that overshadowed her, and as having 
lost all the ease of her young life prematurely 
in a sudden encounter with shadows unsuspected 
before. But asa matter of fact, this was not the 
case. She had a bad night—that is, she cried 
herself asleep ; but once over the boundary which 
divides our waking thoughts from the visions 
of the night, she knew no more till the sun 
came in and woke her to a very cheerful morning, 
It is true that care made several partially suc- 


cessful assaults upon her that day and for several 
days after. But as everything went on quite 
calmly and peacefully, the impression wore off. 
The English family found out, as was inevitable, 
where Mr Waring lived, without any difficulty ; 
and first the father came, then the mother, and 
finally the pair together, to call. Frances, to 
whom a breach of decorum or civility was pain 
unspeakable, sat trembling and ashamed in the 
deepest corner of the loggia, while these kind 
strangers encountered Mariuccia at the door. The 
scene, as a matter of fact, was rather comic than 
tragic, far neither the visitors nor the guardian 
of the house possessed any language but their 
own; and Mr and Mrs Mannering had as little 
understanding of the statement that Mr Waring 
did not ‘receive’ as Frances had expected. 

‘But he is in—2 in casa—e 1N?’ said the 
worthy Englishman. ‘Then, my dear, of course 
it is only a mistake. When he knows who we 
are—when he has our names ’—— 

‘Non riceve oggi,’ said Mariuccia, setting her 
sturdy breadth in the doorway ; ‘oggi non riceve 
al Signore’ (The master does not receive to-day). 

‘But he is in?’ repeated the bewildered good 

ople. They could have understood ‘Not at 

ome, which to Mariuccia would have been 
simply a lie—with which, indeed, had need been, 
or could it have done the Padrone any good, she 
would have burdened her conscience as lightly 
as any one. But why, when it was not in the 
least necessary ? : 

Thus they played their little game at cross- 
purposes, while Frances sat, hot and red with 
shame in her corner, sensible to the bottom 
of her heart of the discourtesy, the unkind- 
ness of turning them from the door. They 
were her father’s friends; they claimed to have 
‘stuck by him through thick and thin;’ they 
were people who knew about him and whom 
he belonged to, and the conditions of his 
former life; and yet they were turned from 
his door ! 

She did not venture to go out again for some 
days, except in the evening, when she knew that 
all the strangers were at the inevitable table-d’héte ; 
and it was with a sigh of relief, yet disappoint- 
ment, that she heard they had gone away. Yes, 
at last they did go away, angry, no doubt, 
thinking her father a churl, and she herself 
an ignorant rustic, who knew nothing about 
good manners. Of course this was what they 
must think. Frances heard those words, ‘Non 
riceve oggi, even in her dreams. She saw in 
imagination the astonished faces of the visitors. 
‘But he will receive us, if you will only take in 
our names;’ and then Mariuccia’s steady voice 
repeating the well-known phrase. What must 
they have thought? That it was an insult: that 
their old friend scorned and defied them. What 
else could they suppose ? 

At last, however, they did go away, and Frances 
got over it. Everything went on as before ; her 
father was just as usual—a sphinx indeed, more 
and more hopelessly wrapped up in silence and 
mystery ; but so natural and easy and kind in 
his uncommunicativeness, with so little appear- 
ance of repression or concealment about him, 
that it was almost impossible to retain any feeling 
of injury or sy pe Love is cheated every 
day in this way by offenders much more serious, 
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who can make their dependents happy even while 
they are ruining them, and beguile the bitterest 
anxiety into forgetfulness and smiles. It was 
easy to make Frances forget the sudden access of 
wonderment and wounded feeling which had 
seized her, even without any special exertion ; 
time alone and the calm succession of the days 
was enough for that. She resumed her little 
picture of the palms, and was very successful— 
more than usually so. Mr Waring, who had 
hitherto praised her little works as he might have 
praised the sampler of a child, was silenced by 
this, and took it away with him into his room, 
and when he brought it back, looked at her with 
more attention than he had been used to show. 
‘I think,’ he said, ‘little Fan, that you must 
be growing up,’ laying his hand upon her head 
with a smile. 

- am grown up, papa; I am eighteen,’ she 
said. 

At which he laughed softly. ‘I don’t think 
much of your eighteen; but this shows. I 
should not wonder, with time and work, if—you 
mightn’t be good enough to exhibit at Mentone— 
after a while.’ 

Frances had been looking at him with an 
expression of almost rapturous expectation. The 
poor little countenance fell at this, and a quick 
sting of mortification brought tears to her eyes. 
The exhibition at Mentone was an exhibition 
of amateurs. Tasie was in it, and even Mrs 
Gaunt, and all the people about who ever spoilt 
a piece of harmless paper. ‘O papa!’ she said. 
Since the failure of her late appeal to him, this 
= the only formula of reproach which she 
used, 
‘Well,’ he said, ‘are you more ambitious than 
that, you little thing? Perhaps, by-and-by you 
may be fit even for better things.’ 

‘It is beautiful,’ said Mariuccia. ‘You see 
where the light goes, and where it is in the shade. 
But, carina, if you were to copy the face of 
Domenico, or even mine, that would be more 
interesting. The palms we can see if we look 
out of the window ; but imagine to yourself that 
*Menico might go away, or even might die; and 
we should not miss him so much if we had his 
face hung up upon the wall.’ 

‘It is easier to do the trees than to do 
Domenico,’ said Frances ; ‘they stand still.’ 

‘And so would ’Menico stand still, if it was 
to please the Signorina. He is not very well 
educated, but he knows enough for that ; or even 
myself, though you will think, perhaps, I am too 
old to make a pretty picture. But if I had my 
veil on, and my best earrings, and the coral my 
mother left me’—— 

‘You look very nice, Mariuccia; I like you 
as you are; but I am not clever enough to make 
a portrait.’ 

Mariuccia cried out with scorn. ‘You are clever 
enough to do whatever you wish to do,’ she 
said. ‘The padrone thinks so too, though he will 
not say it. Not clever enough! Magari! too 
clever is what you mean,’ 

Frances set up her palms on a little stand of 
carved wood, and was very well pleased with 
herself ; but that sentiment palls perhaps sooner 
than any other. It was very agreeable to be 

raised, and also it was pleasant to feel that she 
fad finished her work successfully. But after 


a short time, it began to be a great subject of 
regret that the work was done. She did not 
know what to do next. To make a portrait 
of Domenico was above her powers. She idled 
about for the day, and found it uncomfortable. 
That is the moment in which it is most desir- 
able to have a friend on whom to bestow one’s 
tediousness, She bethought herself that she had 
not scen Tasie for a week. It was now more 
than a fortnight since the events detailed in 
the beginning of this history. Her father, when 
asked if he would not like a walk, declined. It 
was too warm, or too cold, or perhaps too dusty, 
which was very true, and accordingly she set 
out alone. 

Walking down through the Marina, the little 
tourist town which was rising upon the shore, 
she saw some parties of travellers arriving, 
which always hal been a little pleasure to her. 
It was mingled now with a certain excitement. 
Perhaps some of them, like those who had just 
gone away, might know all about her, more than 
she knew herself. What a strange thought it 
was. Some of those unknown people in their tra- 
velling cloaks, which looked so much too warm 
—people whom she had never seen before, who 
had not a notion that she was Frances Waring! 
One of the parties was composed of ladies, 
surrounded and enveloped, so to speak, by a 
venerable courier, who swept them and their 
possessions before him into the hotel. Another 
was led by a father and mother, not at all 
unlike the pair who had ‘stuck by’ Mr Waring. 
How strange to imagine that they might not 
be strangers at all, Dut people me knew all 
about her. 

In the first group was a girl, who hung 
back a little from the rest, and looked curi- 
ously up at all the houses, as if looking for 
some one—a tall, fair-haired girl, with a blue 
veil tied over her hat. She looked tired, but 
eager, with more interest in her face than any 
ot the others showed. Frances smiled to her- 
self with the half-superiority which a_resi- 
dent is apt to feel: a girl must be very simple 
indeed, if she thought the houses on the Marina 
worth looking at, Frances thought. But she 
did not pause in her quick walk. The Durants 
lived at the other end of the Marina, in a 
little villa built upon a terrace over an olive 
garden—a low house with no particular beauty, 
but .possessing also a loggia turned to the west, 
the luxury of building on the Riviera. Here 
the whole family was seated, the old clergyman 
with a large English newspaper, which he was 
reading deliberately from end to end; his wife, 
with a work-basket full of articles to mend ;_ 
and Tasie at the little tea-table, pouring out 
the tea. Frances was received with a little 
clamour of satisfaction, for she was a favourite. 

‘Sit here, my dear.’—‘Come this way, close 
to me, for you know I am getting a little 
hard of hearing.’ 

They had at yays been kind to her, but never, 
she thought, had she been received with so much 
cordiality as now. 

‘Have you come by yourself, Frances? and 
along the Marina? 1 think you should make 
Domenico or his wife walk with you, when 
you go through the Marina, my dear.’ 

‘Why, Mrs Durant? I have always done it. 
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Even Mariuccia says it does not matter, as I 
am an English girl.’ 

‘Ah, that may be true; but English girls 
are not like American girls. I assure you they 
are taken a great deal more care of. If you ever 
go home’ 

‘And how is your poor father to-day, Frances ?’ 
said Mr Durant. 

‘Oh, papa is very well. He is not such 
a poor father There is nothing the matter 
with him. At least, there is nothing new the 
matter with him,’ said Frances with a little 
impatience. 

*No, said the clergyman, looking up over 
the top of his spectacles and shaking his head. 
‘Nothing new the matter with him. I believe 
that.’ 

‘—_—If you ever go home, resumed Mrs 
Durant, ‘and of course some time you will go 
home’——. 

‘I think very likely I never shall,’ said the 
girl, ‘Papa never talks of going home. He 
says home is here.’ 

‘That is all very well for the present moment, 
my dear; but I feel sure, for my part, that one 
time or other it will happen as I say; and then 
you must not let them suppose you have been 
a little savage, going about as you liked here.’ 

‘I don’t think any one would care much, Mrs 
Durant; and I am not going; so you need not 
be afraid,’ 

‘Your poor father,’ Mr Durant went on in his 
turn, ‘has a great deal of self-command, Frances ; 
he has a great deal of self-control In some 
ways, that is an excellent quality, but it may 
be carried too far. I wish very much he would 
allow me to come and have a talk with him— 
not as a clergyman, but just in a friendly way.’ 

‘I am quite sure you may come and talk with 
him as much as you like,’ said Frances, astonished ; 
‘or if you want very much to see him, he will 
come to you.’ 

‘Oh, 1 should not take it upon me to ask that 
—in the meantime,’ Mr Durant said. 

The girl stared a little, but asked no further 
question. There was something among them 
which she did not understand—a look of curiosity, 
an air of meaning more than their words said. 
The Durants were always a little apt to be 
didactic, as became a clergyman’s family ; but 
Tasie was generally a safe refuge. She turned 
to her with a little sigh of perplexity, hoping to 
escape further question. ‘Was the Sunday school 
as large last Sunday, Tasie?’ she said. 

‘Oh, Frances, no! Such a disappointment! 
There were only four! Isn’t it a pity? But 


you see the little Mannerings have all gone 
away. Such sweet children; and the little one | 
of all has such a voice. They are perhaps 
coming back for Easter, if they don’t stay at 
Rome; and if so, I think we must put little 
Herbert in a white surplice—he will look like 
an angel—and have a real anthem with a soprano 
solo, for once.’ | 

‘I doubt if they will all come back,’ said Mr | 
Durant. ‘Mr Mannering himself, indeed, I don't | 
doubt, on business; but as for the family, you | 
must not flatter yourself, Tasie’ | 

‘She liked the place, said his wife; ‘and very | 
likely she would think it her duty, if anything | 
is to come of it, you know,’ 


| 


‘Be careful,’ said the clergyman, with a glance 
aside, which Frances would have been dull 
indeed not to have perceived was directed at 
herself. ‘Don’t say anything that may be pre- 
mature.’ 

Frances was brave in her way. She felt, with 
a little rising excitement, that her friends were 
bursting with some piece of knowledge which 
they were longing to communicate. It roused 
in her an impatience and reluctance mingled 
with keen curiosity. She would not hear it, 
and yet was breathless with impatience to know 
what it was. 

‘Mr Marmering?’ she said deliberately—‘ that 
was the gentleman that knew papa.’ 

‘You saw him, then?’ cried Mrs Durant. 
There was something like a faint disappointment 
in her tone. 

‘He was one of papa’s early friends,’ said 
Frances with a little emphasis. ‘I saw him 
_ , He and his wife both—they seemed kind 

eople. 

. Mr Durant and his wife looked at each other, 
and even Tasie stared over her teacups. ‘Oh, 
very kind people, my dear; I don’t think you 
could do better than have full confidence in 
them,’ Mrs Durant said. 

‘And your poor father could not have a truer 
friend,’ said the old clergyman. ‘You must tell 
him I am coming to have a talk with him about 
it. It was a great revelation, but I hope that 
everything will turn out for the best.’ 

Frances grew redder and redder as she sat a 
mark for all their arrows. What was it that 
was a ‘revelation’? But she would not ask. She 
began to be angry, and to say to herself that 
she would put her hands to her ears, that she 
would listen to nothing. 

‘Henry!’ said Mrs Durant, ‘who is it that 
is premature now 2’ 

‘I am afraid I can’t stay, said Frances, rising 
ged from her chair. ‘I have something to 
o for Mariuccia. I only came in because— 
because I was passing.—Never mind, Tasie; I 
know my way so well; and Mr Durant wants 
some more tea.’ 

‘Oh, but Frances, my dear, you really must 
let me send some one with you. You must not 
move about in that independent way.’ 

‘And we had a great many things to say to 
you,’ said the old clergyman, keeping her hand 
in his. ‘Are you really in such a hurry? It 
will be better for yourself to wait a little, and 
hear something that will be for your good.’ 

‘It cannot be _ worse for me to run about 
to-day than any other day,’ said Frances, almost 
sternly ; ‘and whatever there is to hear, won't 
to-morrow do just as well? I think it is a 


little funny of you all to speak to me so; but 


now I must go.’ 

She was so rapid in her movements that she 
was gone before Tasie could extricate herself 
from the somewhat crazy little table. And then 
they all three looked at each other and shook their 
heads. ‘Do you think she can know ?’—‘ Can she 
have known it all the time ?’—‘ Has Waring told 
her, or was it Mannering?’ they said to each 
other. 

Frances could not hear their mutual questions ; 
but something very like the purport of them got 
into her agitated brain. She felt sure they were 
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wondering whether she knew—what? this reve- 
lation, this something which they had found 
out. Nothing would make her submit to hear 
it from them, she said to herself. But the 
moment was come when she could not be put 
off any longer. She would go to her father, and 
she would not rest until she was informed what 
it was. ‘ 

She hastened along, avoiding the Marina, which 
had amused her on her way, hurrying from 
terrace to terrace of the olive groves. Her heart 
was beating fast, and her rapid pace made it 
faster. But as she thought of her father’s unper- 
turbed looks, the calm with which he had received 
her eager questions, and the very small likelihood 
that anything she would say about the hints of 
the Durants would move him, her pace and her 
excitement both decreased. She went more slowly, 
less hopefully back to the Palazzo. It was all 
yd well to say that she must know. But what 
if he would not tell her? What if he received 
her questions as he had received them before? 
The circumstances were not changed, nor was 
he changed because the Durants knew something, 
she did not know what. Oh, what a poor piece 
of friendship was that, that betrayed a friend’s 
secret to his neighbours! She did not know; 
she could not so much as form a guess what 
the secret was. But little or great, his friend 
should have kept it. She said this to herself 
bitterly, when the chill probabilities of the case 
began tosmake themselves felt. It was harder 
to think that the Durants knew, than to be 
a in darkness herself. 

he went in at last very soberly, with the 
intention of telling her father all that had 
passed, if perhaps that of itself might be an 
inducement to him to have confidence in her. 
It was not a pleasant mission. Her steps had 
become very sober as she went up the long 
marble stair. Mariuccia met her with a little 
cry. Had she not met the padrone? He had 
gone out down through the olive woods to 
meet her and fetch her home. It was a brief 
reprieve. In the evening after dinner was the 
time when he was most accessible. Frances, with 
a thrill of mingled relief and disappointment, 
retired to her room to make her little toilet. 
She had an hour or two at least before her ere 
it would be necessary to speak. 

(Zo be continued.) 


MY IRISH CORRESPONDENTS. 
BY AN AGENT. 


Ir is a very true saying that there are ‘bad and 
good? ro in the world; it may equally be 
applied to the Irish tenants in the present days 
of ‘Land-leagueism.’ I am an agent, and, with 
the few exceptions proving the rule, I have never 
met with incivility. My correspondence is very 
large, and some of the letters I have received 
from tenants are so amusing, that from time to 
time I have laid a choice one by. Indeed, so 
amusing are they, that I have decided on sending 
a few to the press, just to show that there still 
remain a few genuine, honest Irishmen in the 
world, though for obvious reasons I have sup- 
pressed the real names of the writers or pie 9 
referred to in them. The following letter I 


received in acknowledgment of some eye oint- 
ment I sent to a poor tenant who was suffering 
from a sore eye : 


January 1882, 
My worthy gentel Man its time to Retourne 
ou thanks For your Comppilements ixtuse Me 


Addres this to you My worthy gentel Man 
For I Cante Retourne you thanks for your kind- 
ness and the ilement Dun me the greatest sarvice 
and My ies is all Right now and My Friend the 
Docter is more than thanful to you My worthy 
gentil Man for your Cindness and i saw a man 
from your place I inquare About you and he 
toalt me you Ware ill a long time and i Felt 
very sad intirely at the news so I must Con- 
clude with my best Respected toars you Captin 

leas let me Now how you are and all the 
famely and aspicely about Miss Cusey For she 
was the ondel one as i new so pleas my worthy 
gentil Man sind me a anser by retourne of poste 
to Michael 8. of G——. 


The next letter I shall give is from a tenant 
asking me to vote for a cousin of his, who was 
anxious to obtain the post of relieving officer 
for the Union in another county. The way he 
words his request amused me by its naiveté : 


CAPTIN September 1879. 
Sir I Beg a favour from ye i now ye ar 
aquanted with Mister —— their is a 2ond 


Cusin of Mine Proposing as Candadate for 
Relevin officership for M—— Union i Beg of 

e Sir to write Laue an till him to vote for 

y Cusin John or any other gintelmen you ar 
enfluenced i now thrust that your Honour will 
do all in yer power for to Canvas all you can 
for me as well as if it were meself were goin 
for it i will give u all the Kredit that the world 
can aford If you use Half yer enfluence for me 
your faithful servant Pat ——. 

Pleas sind me Sir an anser to say what you 
are to do I recived 2 recepts with thanks. 

No more at prisent—Tusday. 


The following letter, too, is decidedly character- 
istic in the request it contains : 


CapTin 

I sint you 28£ no shillins an nine pinse 
yesterday t inclose poor rate recpt I got the 
first instalment of the Loan I am very thankfull 
intirely to you Captin that you may live long 
an die happey I remain your obdient Timorny 

leas see the other side. 

Sir I made a mistak yesterday I inclose Eighten 
stamps Captin pleas mak a g 
what anser you like Yours agin Trmoray B——., 


I suppose I must have made a good job of my 
friend ‘Timothy, for we still correspond in the 
most affectionate manner; in fact, I heard from 
him about a week ago. 


Dear Captin 

I was decaved by that frind of mione as I towld 
you of Captin I inclos for you a Bank Draft 
for £30 one shillin an Six pinse if you dear 
Captin insist on the rest you muste git it Captin 
dont forgit me as usual I remain Your fond 
Timotay B—. 


What comment can I make on the following 


job of me sind mé. 


fo 
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letter, beyond saving Mary had my deepest sym- 
pathy, and Mr Jerry Deneen a reprimand on his 
dilatoriness ? 
Writen Thursday 18 hundred an 76, 

Sm my husband was very bad an died this 
tiome Sir I ave ben sodly put aboute by wan 
Jerry Deneen as behaved shamful to my poor 
husband Sir this was ow it hapned Tim thats 
my husband Sir was mioghty il an as near dyin 
as iver you Cee Tim says i an whoo wud ye lioke 
to mak yer cofin sure thin Mary says he theirs 
kno wan as i wud lioke to mak it bether thin 
Jerry Deneen only he is mioghty behinde hande 
in his conthracts arrah Tim says I Sir mak yer 
minde aisey bout that for he is shure an sartin 
to finis the liokes o that in dacent tiome now Sir 
my poore husband the lord ave Marcy on his 
sowl had to waite for an other nites wake for that 
Jerry Deneen bad cess to him niver finised the 
dacent mans cofin in tiome now Sir I lave the 
mater in yer honers handes hopin as you will 
punis that vilan as want to charg me fiften shillin 
an he to kep my poor husband watin 2 bleshet 
nites for his cofin. 

Yours to comande Mary C—. 

honered an kinde Sir may I thrust u to punis 
that divil Deneen. 


A somewhat similar, and I might add amusing, 
instance happened not long ago when a tenant’s 
wife died. 1t was on a Saturday night, I remem- 
ber, and I did not hear of her death until Sunday. 
I then sent to my carpenter, and desired him to 
make a coffin for the remains. Next morning, 
on looking out of the window I saw her sons 
carrying the coffin from the workshop. I opened 
the window and called to them to wait till I 
satisfied myself that it was a good one On 
desiring them to lift off the cover, what was my 
astonishment to see the coffin filled with turnips ! 
Passing by the turnip-pit, the bearers could not 
resist taking a few, for—as they explained—‘it 
felt so mioghty empty !’ 

Can any one wonder if I modestly blushed on 
perusing the following masterpiece of penman- 
ship : 

Honp. Sir 

I most respectfully beg to remind you that 
in a conversation with you you kindly pro- 
mised to vote for a License for my sister 
Hoping your Honr. will act with that noble 
spirit for which you are now so characteristic 
in obtaining a License for this poor orphan. I 
remain with due respect Your humble servant 
S—— 


My noble spirit! could not resist so charming 
a compliment, and I helped to obtain the license 
for another kind of ‘spirit,’ thereby making glad 
the heart of the poor orphan. 

Here is another letter in which my friend Dan 
says ‘He’d walk from here to Cork’ for me, and 
a very long walk it would be. 


Sir 

Ye ought for to concider an alow that my 
Pashion of Jalousy could not afford me but to 
spake prisumptious I used all manes I could to 
ay my rint by givin my bill to Bank and met 
it Honourable for it was in my Hearth an 
minde if ye wanted me to walk from here to 


hopin that £1°5 may be worth £100 an wishin 
prosperity to ye an yer Famely your faithfull 
servant M——. 

Its two empirtnant intirely for me to ixpect a 
letter from ye Sir kno more at the prisent. 


The next and last letter I will give you to read 
is from a tenant who buys turkeys each year for 
a friend of mine. The present ones seem to 
have been damaging the farmer’s crops. 


SreremBer Friday 
1884, 


I hope this will find you in as gud healt as it 
laves me atthe presint thank God Sind for the 
turkies at onst they ave the oats that flat I have 
boght ye 16 couple an a halve Captin at 4 shillins 
an nine pinse for too i gav wan shillin arnest * 
minde that sind me a payhin I dont want a 
black payhin nor naither a white I wants a 
spheckled wan sind for them turkies an welcome 
% — shurely i remain Sir Yours thruly Tom 

c 

them turkies ar small an fat an hav grate legs. 


I have, I think, given sufficient reason to show 
that wit and honesty may still be found in dear 
old Ireland, and trust the perusal of these simple 
letters will afford amusement—though not in 
derision—to the reader, 


KNOWECROFT, 
A CUMBERLAND IDYL. 
VI. 


WINTER-TIME in the country is not the most 
cheery of seasons, and the evenings in particular, 
even although ten o’clock is thought a late hour 
to be out of bed, are apt to lag rather drearily. 
But there had never been such a merry winter 
at Knowecroft as this one. Ruth’s piano had 
not been used much of late; but when it was 
found that Phyllis could both play and sing, 
Joe soon had a tuner out from Carlisle, and it 
was marvellous how swiftly the nights sped by, 
listening to her. Beethoven and Mendelssohn 


audience—at least for two of them—but Joe 
would have thought any music celestial, if 
played by her. 

Then to hear her sing plaintive old ballads, 
with now and again a merry ditty or a reel 
or jig to enliven matters—why, it was just like 
having a little concert all to themselves ever 
evening. And to crown all, to Mrs Martindale’s 
intense delight, Phyllis set to work, under Joe 
and Ruth’s tuition, to learn some of the verna- 
cular songs—so dear to the hearts of Cumbrians 
all the world over—and now she would conclude 
the evening’s performance with a lilt of Sally 
Gray, or The Lcedbreast, King Roger, or The 
Impatient Lassie. To vary the monotony, the 
would sometimes have a little dance, in whic 
they would be joined by the neighbouring farmers’ 
sons and daughters; and so, with one thing and 
another, the winter was over almost before they 
knew it was there. 

But before it came to a close, Dick Braithwaite 
had taken possession of Riggficld, with his sister 


* ‘Earnest’ is money advanced when a bargain is 
made, to insure there being no disappointment in the 


Cork I wud not refus I have no more news but 


fulfilment of it, 


were perhaps just a little bit too abstruse for her | 
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Mary as his ener and they were pretty 
frequent visitors at Knowecroft in the even- 
ings. Dick and Ruth generally managed to get 
ensconced in a corner by themselves; and as 
matrimony seemed to be in the very air, and 
Mary Braithwaite had been spoken for by a 
bluff yeoman of Westmorland, Mrs Martindale 
considered it to be for her good to give her 
matronly advice whenever occasion offered; sd 
there was only Joe left to give undivided atten- 
tion to Phyllis—to turn over the leaves of her 
music for her, and suggest what they should 
have next. If Joe had not been head-over-ears 
in love with Phyllis, to begin with, no other 
conclusion could have come from this state of 
affairs ; and as it was, every day riveted firmer 
the chain that bound him. But he dared not 
tell her how dear she was to him ; the risk seemed 
too great. If she had showed any signs of 
meeting him half-way, he might have ventured 
on a declaration ; or if she had been an inmate 
of another household, he might have broached 
the momentous question, and ‘put his fortune 
to the touch.’ ut he surmised that a pre- 
mature declaration of his love might drive away 
from Knowecroft this fairy creature, who had 
changed it from a matter-of-fact farmhouse to 
a bower of bliss; and so he waited, with all 
the patience he could summon to his aid, the 
arrival of the time when he could, with some 
= of success, ask her to become his 
wife. 

Had he known the secrets of our dear Phyllis’s 
heart, he need not have been so wary; for 
Phyllis was just as much in love with Joe as 
Joe was with her. She had taught Joe enough 
of music to enable him to follow her and know 
the right time to turn over; but sometimes he 
was so much taken up watching her nimble 
fingers as they slid over the keys as to forget 
to keep his eyes on the music, until brought 
to a sense of his duty by her pausing to turn 
the leaf over for herself. On such occasions, 
when their hands met she would tingle and 
blush all over; but as he was behind her, he 
could not see this. And when he returned 
from ranging the fields or from his other outdoor 
vocations, and his light springing step was heard 
in the passage, accompanied by the stately tread 
of his faithful collie Yarrow, her heart would 
go pitapat and her rosy cheeks would grow 
rosier: all which signs told their tale plainly 
enough to Joe’s mother and his wide-awake 
little sister, but scarcely so to him; although 
he had his hopes, of course, as well as his fears, 
What love could live without them ? 

Then spring returned in all her glory. First, 
her hardy pioneers the snowdrops, fearlessly 
advancing into the enemy’s country; then in 


their track appeared an advance-guard of purple more tired with their ascent than their com- 
and yellow crocuses in irregular order, closely panions, or whether watching the slow and 
followed by her standard-bearers the daffodils, regular swing of the big clock pendulum had 
their golden banners waving in the breeze ; after mesmerised them, or from whatsoever other cause, 
a while, her fluters and fifers the thrushes and they seemed in no hurry to proceed when Joe 
blackbirds, were heard in the tall ash-trees;| led the way upward again; and so, when they 
last of all came her fairy court—violets and emerged in the open air on the leads of the 
anemones, wild wood hyacinths, cowslips, and tower, Phyllis and he found themselves alone. 
buttercups, with all the myriad wild-tlowers ; And what a scene lay beneath them! At their 
and her full orchestra of feathered songsters feet was the busy city, the streets full of bustle 
filled with melody the hedgerows and brakes— and commotion, for it was market-day; in the 
nay, the very sky itself. ‘The swallows came back foreground, the venerable castle, with its blackened 


to their nests in the eaves, and the chaffinch 
piped his love-song to his mate in the apple- 
trees in the orchard. With all which ‘spring’s 
delights,’ Joe had been familiar from his youth 
up; but such a delicious spring as this had never 
blessed the earth since Adam ate that unfortunate 
apple. Joe was sure of that! 


VIL. 


Mary Braithwaite’s matrimonial arrangements 
required that she should be back in Westmorland 
by midsummer ; and as it would never have done 
for Dick to have been left without a house- 
keeper, he had prevailed on Ruth to hasten their 
wedding so that it should take place before then. 
Accordingly, one fine day in ian, when Dick 
and Joe had occasion to go to Carlisle, Ruth 
and Phyllis seized the opportunity to accom- 
pany them, to choose the wedding dress, This 
agreeable task having been accomplished to 
their entire. satisfaction, and suitable habiliments 
selected for the bridesmaids, Mary and Phyllis 
—which latter costumes Ruth insisted on being 
of a pink hue—they rejoined their escort. Now, 
as it was still early in the afternoon, and Phyllis 
had hitherto seen but little of the town, it was 
proposed that they should walk round it; and 
as they were passing down Castle Street, Ruth 
exclaimed: ‘Joe, I’ve never been inside the 
cathedral in my life, and I should like to see 
it. I wonder if we could get in?’ 

‘T daresay it will be open,’ replied Joe ; ‘we’ll 
go round and see.’ 

So they sauntered down Paternoster Row and 
into the abbey, and sure enough the south door 
was open. They were duly shown over the build- 
ing ; and having sufficiently admired the exquisite 
tabernacle work of the stalls, the quaint and gro- 
tesque carving of the misereres, the lofty ceiling 
gorgeous in blue and gold—and, in fact, all that 
there was to be seen—above all, the crowning 
glory of the cathedral, its matchless great east 
window, with its delicate and symmetric tracery, 
they prepared to leave. Their guide, however, 
was ready with a new suggestion. ‘Would you 
not like,’ he said, ‘to go up to the tower? 
There’s a splendid view from the top.’ 

This was eagerly agreed to, and at once they 
began the ascent. A tiresome treadmill business 
it was, till they reached the clerestory, and looked 
down from that giddy height upon the choir 
beneath. Then came a dark passage, demanding 
slow and careful exploration, after which there 
was more treadmill work until they arrived at 
the bell chamber. Here they paused to breathe 
awhile, and look at the massive bells which had 
for centuries rung out tidings of joy or woe to the 
city beneath. Whether Ruth and Dick were 
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keep, wherein pined, in days aforetime, captives 
rude and gentle, from the redoubtable Kinmont 
Willie to the hapless and beautiful Mary of 
Scotland. Beyond, a wide expanse of meadow- 
land and verdant holms, now yellow with butter- 
cups, through which Eden winds its sinuous 
course to the Solway, that glitters in the distant 
west like a line of silver; to the south, the 
lovely vale of Caldew, with gently undulating 
hills and white hamlets glinting among the trees ; 
and far away on every hand ranges of blue fells, 
Helvellyn, Blencathra and Skiddaw, Crossfell and 
Criffel. 

When Joe and Phyllis had sufficiently feasted 
their eyes on this glorious sight, without Ruth 
or Dick making their appearance, Phyllis sug- 
eames that they had better descend again. But 

oe was not at all impatient. In fact, having 

by this time begun to feel assured that a certain 
question would not now scare Phyllis away from 
Knowecroft, as he had at one time feared it 
might, he thought this was a glorious opportunity 
for putting it; so he called Phyllis back, and 
pointing to a mere speck of a house far down 
the valley, he said to her: ‘Look! do you see 
that house far away yonder, with two poplars 
beside it, and the smoke curling up from the 
chimneys ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Phyllis, and then recognising it, 
she clapped her hands, and exclaimed: ‘Oh, 
it is dear old Knowecroft!’ And she looked up 
at Joe with her big brown eyes in such a 
bewitching way, that his heart told him his 
hour had indeed come. 

‘Phyllis!’ he said, making a prisoner of one 
of her plump little hands—‘ Phyllis! you have 
made Knowecroft another paradise to me since 
you came to it. Will you make it still dearer? 
—will you be my own little wife ?’ 

Phyllis looked shyly up into his face, and 
then down in, but did not reply; only her 
hand trembled in his, and her cheeks flushed 
and paled, and flushed again. 

‘I have loved you, darling,’ he went on, ‘ever 
since the first time I saw you. Do you—can 
you love me a little bit?) It would make Ruth, 
and the mother, and all of them, so happy as 
well as me! Will you, Phyllis?’ 

Whether her lips said ‘Yes,’ or only her eyes, 
Joe never could tell, but he knew that that was 

is answer; and when his arm slipped round 
her waist, and her eyes looked up into his eyes, 
somehow her dimpled chin seemed to rise from 
the level of his heart almost to that of his lips, 
so wonderful a leveller is love! And _ before 
they had time to rush to opposite sides of the 
tower and try to look unconscious, u paane 
Dick’s ruddy face in the doorway, followed by 
Ruth’s demure one. Perhaps Ruth had not 
caused Dick to dally on their upward way on 
urpose to give Joe this chance of securing 
hyllis; but we have our own suspicions on that 
point. At anyrate, on seeing them so far apart, 
the put on a look of great gravity, and exclaimed 
with mock surprise: ‘Gracious! have you two 
been quarrelling? O Dick, isn’t it dreadful!’ 

Dick grinned, and Joe and Phyllis looked 
sheepish. 

But Ruth was remorseless, and continued: 


‘What shall 1 say to mother when we get 


back 


To which query, Joe, drawing Phyllis’s arm 
within his own, replied: ‘You may tell her, 
Ruthie, that I have found another daughter for 
her, who is not half so saucy as the one that 
is leaving her.’ 

Whereupon Ruth flung her arms round Phyllis’s 
neck and kissed her, saying: ‘O Phyllis dear, 
I am so glad! And mother—oh, we ‘ll have to 
o off at once and tell mother! She will be 

elighted. Come along this minute.’ 

‘But Ruthie,’ rejoined Phyllis, ‘you have not 
seen this lovely view. Look ; isn’t it glorious ?’ 

Ruth shrugged her shoulders, and gave a 
cursory glance round. ‘QO yes; I’ve no doubt 
it’s enchanting,’ said she. ‘But I’ve no time to 
look at it just now. Dick and I are too late to 
enjoy it to-day, so we’ll have to come back again. 
Come along—I’m away.’ And she darted off 
down the corkscrew stair, followed more sedately 
by the rest. 

The drive homeward was a delightful one to 
all parties, albeit Phyllis had some slight flutter- 
ings of the heart as she meditated on the reception 
she would receive at Knowecroft under circum- 
stances so changed since she left in the morning. 
But when Ruth tripped into the house and 
told Mrs Martindale that Joe had won Phyllis 
for his wife, that good lady showed less surprise 
than pleasure. And when Joe led his blushing 
sweetheart in, and told his mother that Phyllis 
was going to become her daughter in truth, she 
took her in her arms, and looking fondly in her 
face, said: ‘Eh, Phyllis lass, I am glad we’re 
gin to get the’ to keep awthegither.” And then 
she kissed her, and added: ‘It was a lucky day 
for aw of us when that horse knocked the’ doon ; 
for it gave thee a good husband, an’ Joe a good 
weyfe, an’ me a good dowter! Who’d ha’ 
thowte it? We niver know what’s giin to come 
o’ things !’ 

What did ‘come o’ things’ was that one bright 
morning between haytime and harvest, Ruth 
Martindale became Ruth Braithwaite ; and later 
on, after the harvest was all gathered in, Phyllis 
and Joe were made one. And now, if you should 
visit Knowecroft and peep into the dairy, there 
you may see Mrs Joe Martindale, plumper and 
prettier than ever, making up the butter; and 
standing on a milking-stool beside her, a minia- 
ture copy of herself, pink gown, snow-white apron, 
and all, doing her best to help. If, further, you 
should happen to ask this little elf her name, 
she will look up at you with eyes just like her 
mother’s and say they call her Phebe. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Tuat the medical profession is doing what it 
can to alleviate the sufferings of the humblest 
members of the animal creation is seen in the con- 
stant proposals that are made to render the neces- 
sary slaughtering of animals for food as painless 
as possible. So long ago as the time of Benjamin 
Franklin, experiments were made demonstratin 

that small animals could be mercifully kille 

by the artificial lightning which, by means of a 
kite, he had drawn from the clouds. In more 
recent years, and of course with much improved 
appliances, these experiments have been repeated 
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from time to time, the result showing that elec- 
tricity was effectual enough for the purpose in 
view, but was quite unsafe for any but skilled 
operators to deal with. Chief among experi- 
menters in this direction stands the well-known 
name of Dr B. W. Richardson, who, in a recent 
paper, read before the Society of Arts, has given 
much interesting information on the subject. 
The paper in question is published in the 
Society’s Journal. The main purpose of Dr 
Richardson’s lecture was to describe a unique 
structure, designed by him, which has been used 
for the painless destruction of animal life at 
the Dogs’ Home, Battersea, Since May last, 
this has been used in the painless killing of 
more than seven thousand vagrant dogs. The 
apparatus consists of a huge box or chamber, 
into which can be wheeled a cage containing 
as many as one hundred doomed animals, which 
are quickly sent to sleep, and from sleep pass 
into death. Of twenty-two possible anesthetics, 
Dr Richardson selected four for his experiments 
—namely, common coal-gas, chloroform, carbon 
bisulphide, and carbonic oxide. The first proved 
to be the simplest and best; but the danger of 
explosion prevented its adoption. Ultimately, 
carbonic oxide, produced by burning charcoal 
in a properly constructed stove in communica- 
tion with the chamber, was the agent adopted. 
With regard to the suggested narcotising of ani- 
mals used for food, and the slaughter of them 


whilst asleep, Dr Richardson states that the | 


blood keeps fluid and the meat is in no way 
impaired, We may hope that the time may 
come when animal-life-dismissal under some such 
humane—because apparently painless—condition 
may be made compulsory. 

How our worthy forefathers would open their 
eyes, could they review the various uses to which 
materials are now put which they threw carelessly 
away, and regarded as rubbish! ‘Slate Debris 


and its Utilisation’ formed the title of an inte- | 
resting paper read before a recent meeting of | 


the Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society, 
by Dr G. Selkirk Jones. From this paper we 
may learn how much can be gleaned from a 
waste product by careful treatment in the 
chemist’s laboratory. From waste slate the 
author has obtained alum, so much used in 
the art of dyeing and other industries. He has 
also obtained a new filtering agent for sugar- 
refining ; a compound which will remove grease 
and dirt from the most delicate fabrics without 
injuring them; French chalk, pigments and 
fuller’s earth, cement, concrete, bricks, sanitary 
tiles, and lastly, a substance which can be used 
with lime for the chemical precipitation of sewage, 
leaving the effluent water from the thickest sludge 
pure and inodorous. 

We last month noticed a proposal that has 
been made to revive the fish stews or ponds 
which in bygone times were so plentiful in 
this country. According to Dr Irwin, we might 
learn much in this connection from the thrifty 
Chinese. During his residence in China, Dr 
Irwin was struck with the manner in which 
almost every square yard of water was utilised 
for fish-culture. Many of the ponds are muddy, 
and give a well-known characteristic and unplea- 
sant flavour to their inhabitants; but this is 


corrected by placing the fish in a pool of clear | 


water, and feeding them for some days before 
they are wanted by the cook. They then become 
fairly palatable. 

Protessor Hoffman of Berlin has published some 
curious and interesting details relative to marine 
aquaria, from which it would seem that natural 
sea-water can be so exactly imitated by artificial 
means that aquaria can be furnished and main- 
tained at places far removed from the sound of 
the waves. The mixture is of course compounded 
from a careful analysis of sea-water, and con- 
sists of certain proportions of common salt, sul- 
phate and chlorate of magnesia, and sulphate of 
potash, added to pure hard well-water. The 
chemicals should be pure, and the water cannot 
be safely used for tender specimens until a health 
growth of alge has been secured in the tank. We 
should imagine that a more certain result might 
be obtained by evaporating natural sea-water to 
dryness and adding fresh water to the salt there- 
by obtained ; but whether this method has ever 
been adopted for the purpose in view, we have 
no means of knowing. 

Mr R. Meldola has given a short and prelimi- 
nary account of his researches in connection with 
the earthquake which occurred in our eastern 
counties in April last, and has announced to the 
Geologists’ Association that a complete and very 
voluminous Report is almost ready tor publication. 
The disturbance was felt over an area of fifty 
thousand square miles ; but its focus was situated 
at a point near the villages of Abberton and Peldon, 
in x, where, naturally, the greatest destruc- 
tion of property was experienced. A noteworth 
circumstance was that the tendency of the mt 
was to make itself especially felt along free mar- 
gins, such as coast-lines, river-valleys, lines of 
geological outerop, &e. 

The technical Commission which went out to 
study on the spot the best means of increasing the 
etliciency of the Suez Canal have decided that the 
best course will be not to construct a second and 

arallel waterway, as has often been suggested, 

ut to widen the existing one so that ships of the 
largest kind can easily meet and pass one another 
without danger of collision. The channel is to 
be widened to about ninety yards at the top, and 
seventy-five yards at the bottom, of the sloping 
banks; but where curves are formed this width is 
to be much increased. It is anticipated that the 
new works will lead to a great accession to the 
population of Port Said; and the Canal Com- 
pany is seeking powers from the Egyptian govern- 
ment to construct a fresh-water canal to that place, 
which even now is rather badly off for the first 
necessary of life. 

Passing to the other side of the world, we find 
no fewer than three schemes advocated for crossing 
or cutting through the Isthmus of Panama. First, 
we have M. Lesseps’ scheme in active progress ; 
next, the ship-railway, a model of which has lately 
been exhibited in New York, and is said to have 
been favourably criticised by competent engineers ; 
and lastly, there is the revived proposal to pierce 
the isthmus at a much higher point with a canal, 
and to utilise the Lake of Nicaragua and the San 
Juan River. (This was the route advocated by 
the late Emperor of the French, who took a great 
interest in the Panama Canal question.) This last 
scheme would involve a route of about one hun- 
dred and eighty miles, as against forty-six miles 
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in the channel now being cut between Colon 
and Panama; but in consequence of making use 
of the lake and river navigation, the expense 
would be only about one-fourth, On the other 
hand, the ready-made depéts formed by the city 
of Panama, and Colon, and the existing railway 
between them, are advantages which the Nicara- 
guan route could not possess. 

The founding of a Scottish Geographical Society 
is an event which must not be allowed to pass 
unnoticed. It was inaugurated at Edinburgh in 
December by Mr H. M. Stanley, the well-known 
African explorer, whose addresses upon the occa- 
sion naturally turned upon the question of open- 
ing up the Congo district to the commerce of 
the world. 

A new way of employing an old agent in fire- 
extinction has been invented by M. Ménck of 
Berlin. Carbonic acid compressed to the liquid 
state is placed in a receiver of sufficient strength 
to bear a pressure of two hundred and _ fifty 
pounds to the square inch. From this receptacle, 
which is to be a fixture in a house, branch pipes 
are laid to the different apartments to be pro- 
tected. If a fire occurs in any one of these 
rooms, it can at once be filled with carbonic 
acid gas, in an atmosphere of which, combustion 
is of course impossible. In Germany, liquid 
carbonic acid has become a regular article of 
commerce, so that in that country at least the 
adoption of the system is easy, and likely to be 

en up, more especially as, in a German 
varnish-factory where it was lately applied, an 
incipient conflagration was most promptly extin- 
guished by its aid. 

A new way of heating railway and tram cars 
has been adopted in the United States, and is 
said to be very efficient, The heating arrange- 
ment consists of a thick pipe containing crystals 
of acetate of soda, with a smaller pipe running 
through its midst. Into this internal pipe is 
introduced superheated steam at the starting 
station. When this heat is — the crystals 
liquefy, and remain liquid until the temperature 
falls to a certain point, when crystals again begin 
to form, and in doing so, throw out much heat. 
Acetate of soda has been used for some years 
for ordinary railway foot-warmers, first of all in 
France, and later on by some of the English 
railways. A chemist in Dresden has also con- 
trived a fireless stove on the same principle, 
which depends upon the circumstance, that a 
saturated solution of acetate of soda will not boil 
until it reaches a temperature of two hundred 
and fifty-six degrees, 

Paris has now a total of one hundred and 
eleven miles of pneumatic tubes, served by steam- 
—_ of a total of three hundred and fifteen 

orse-power. These tubes are below ground, and 
are used for telegraphic purposes in a manner 
somewhat similar to that adopted in our own 
metropolis, They measure two and a half inches 
in internal diameter, and are traversed by little 
trains of boxes, which hold the despatches. The 
last box—which might be called the engine 
of the train—is fitted with a flexible leather 
collar, which fits closely against the smooth 
interior surface of the tube. Air is pumped 
in, or sucked out, as the case may be, and the 
little train is propelled, like a pea through 
a pea-shooter, at a rate of three-quarters of a 


mile per minute. By this means, written docu- 
ments, which neither telegraph nor telephone can 
carry, are quickly transmitted from hand to hand. 

It appears from the Reports of the public 
analysts that the prescriptions made bs by many 
chemists are of doubtful quality. e are told 
that twenty-five per cent. of them—that is, one 
in four—are not compounded of pure drugs in 
strict accordance with the pharmacopeia, This 
is a most serious matter, and might mean in 
many cases the difference between life and death. 
So serious is it, that the authorities should be 
empowered to give certificates to those whose 
drugs are above suspicion, so that the public, 
who are necessarily ignorant on the matter, may 
know whom to employ. It is true that in many 
cases reported against, the drugs were not actually 
adulterated, but were inert or weak from long 
keeping; but still, the high prices generally 
charged for dispensing should at least guarantee 
the use of serviceable preparations. 

In the year 1886 we are promised in London 
a Colonial Exhibition, and it has since been 
proposed to open an American Exhibition in 
friendly rivalry at the same time. In 1889 
—rather a long time to look forward to—there 
is to be a Great Exhibition in Paris. In one 
of the French technical papers is published a 
drawing and description of an iron tower one 
thousand feet in height—that is, about twice 
and a half the height of St Paul’s Cathedral, 
London—which it is proposed to erect as one 
of the attractions there. The tower is pyramidal 
in form, and consists mainly of four great lattice- 
work standards, spread out like legs at the base, 
but mingling together at the summit. It is said 
that such an erection will be highly useful for 
meteorological and astronomical observations ; but 
perhaps its chief use will be to give visitors to 
the Exhibition a wonderful bird’s-eye view of 
the French capital, such as many enjoyed at the 
last French Exhibition from the car of M. Giffard’s 
memorable captive balloon. We presume that 
visitors will be hoisted to the top by means of a 
‘lift, 

‘The winter of our discontent’ in the matter 
of smoke abatement is now fully set in, and the 
usual flood of letters upon the subject, which 
are annually sent to the 7imes and other papers 
for publication, again appear with their old and 
new remedies. <A suggestion made by Mr Teale 
of Leeds is especially worthy of notice, for the 
remedy he proposes is very easy of adoption, 
and is cheap. He asserts that it saves one-fourth 
of the coal consumption, gives better fires, reduces 
both smoke and soot by securing combustion at 
a higher temperature than usual, abolishes cinders, 
and has many other advantages. The contrivance 
is simply a shield of sheet-iron made to fit accu- 
rately the space between the lower bar of a grate 
and the hearth. One caution is necessary. The 
hearth itself in this arrangement will participate 
in the greater heat, and therefore there is a 
danger from fire if it rest on unprotected wooden 
beams. 

The English sparrow, for which many of us 
feel a sentimental affection, has been convicted, 
alter most mature consideration, of wholesale 
robbery of our crops. It has been sentenced to 
death, and the warrant has been countersigned 
by Miss Ormerod, the entomologist to the Royal 
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Chambers’ OIL ON TROUBLED WATERS. 


Agricultural Society. Perhaps, however, our 
town sparrows may be spared ? 

As we have recently pointed out, the vast 
continent of America atfords its inhabitants 
facilities for obtaining data upon which weather 

redictions can be founded, which are denied us 
in sea-girt Britain, It has just been announced 
that, throughout the State of Alabama, daily 
weather-signals, predicting coming changes, will 
in future be exhibited at more than one hundred 
telegraph stations. The necessary information 
will be telegraphed in the morning of each day 
from the signal office in Washington. In other 
States, similar arrangements have been made, and 
the system is likely to be much extended in the 
future. 

Mr Preece, the well-known electrician to the 
Post-office, has lately been visiting the United 
States, and has brought before the Society of 
Arts a succinct account of the present state of 
electric lighting there. He says that there are, 
he believes, ninety thousand are lamps alight 
there every night. One manufacturer alone was 
turning out eight hundred thousand carbons per 
month for use in these lamps. Mr Preece did 
not see one single instance of street-lighting by 
glow lamps; and even for indoor lighting he does 
not think that they are used to the same extent 
as they are in England. The price charged is 
the same as would be paid for gas at the rate 
of seven and sixpence per thousand feet. At 
present, we must regard electric lighting in this 
country as a luxury, which must be paid for 
as such. In the discussion which followed the 
reading of this paper, the strange statement was 
volunteered by one of the speakers, that neither 
Mr Edison nor Mr Brush—who may be said to 
stand as the sponsors for electric lighting across 
the Atlantic—used that method of illumination 
in their own homes. 

In the year 1750 a series of water-marks were 
established all round the coasts of Sweden, in 
order to determine the disputed point, whether 
the land was rising or gradually sinking, opinions 
of scientific men being divided upon the matter. 
These marks were renewed in 1851, and again 
more recently. The Swedish Academy of Sciences 
has lately published the results of this inquiry, 
from which it seems, that during the period of 
one hundred and thirty-four years, the northern 
part of the country is about seven feet higher 
than its old level, whilst the southern part has 
| remained in its old position. 

The Anchor Line steamer Furnessia, which 
sailed from Glasgow for New York in December 
last, had on board one hundred thousand Loch- 
leven trout ova for the United States Commis- 
sion of Fish and Fisheries. Mr Spenser Baird, 
commissioner, proposes to send the eggs when 


received to the station in Michigan to be hatched 
out for introduction into the great lakes. The 
ova were packed so as to avoid handling as 
much as possible. They were enumerated by 
being spread in water over square wooden frames, 
covered with suitable netting, each mesh of which 
isolates a single ovum. The frames were then 
inverted on squares of felted moss, leaving each 
ovum in its proper position, and perfectly sepa- 
rated from the others. Three layers of moss and 
eggs were placed in a tray, and six trays in 
each box. A large ice receptacle covered a 


double column of trays, the ice in which was 
occasionally replenished on the voyage, to insure 
an even temperature throughout. Through the 
kindness of Messrs Henderson Brothers, ample 
space in the ice-house was placed, free of freight, 
at the disposal of Sir A. G. Maitland, the pro- 
prietor of the Howietoun Fishery, by whom the 
eggs have been presented. 

In an Occasional Note on p. 767 of last volume 
of this Journal, some account was given of a pro- 
cess for the utilisation of sewage. Shrewsbury 
was the place named as the headquarters of the 
works; we are now informed that these are not 
situated at Shrewsbury, but at Aylesbury. 


OIL ON TROUBLED WATERS. 


THE casting of oil on troubled waters is so 
ancient a practice that it has become proverbial ; 
for many years, however, it fell into disuse, owing, 
doubtless, to the expense involved. With the 
invention of gas-lighting and the discoveries of 
omar paraffin, &c., oils of all descriptions 
ell in price ; and certain benefactors to the human 
race have within the last few years been experi- 
menting with oil, to discover to what extent it 
may be used as a means of saving life at sea, A 
short time since, the Committee of the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution ordered their district 
surveyors to make experiments to test the value 
of oil in calming troubled waters, with a view, 
should the experiments be satisfactory, of using 
oil to quell the terrific seas which lifeboats have 
to encounter so frequently. 

By the majority of persons, the great danger 
of the sea is considered to be the height to which 
the waves sometimes rise. But waves are not 
dangerous from their height, unless they break 
at the top. On the day after a storm, when the 
wind has fallen, a tremendous swell will often 
be seen, the waves rising to a considerable height. 
No danger need be apprehended from waves of 
this kind, however unpleasant they may be 
to non-seafaring passengers. But it is when 
the winds howl and the white sea-horses are 
seen raising their snowy crests, that the sailor 
knows danger to be at hand. Should any one 
of those green walls of water crowned with white 
crash on to the deck of his ship, the results would 
be terrible. The popular idea seems to be, that 
oil cast on the waves causes them to go down, 
and a calm spot to be formed among the tur- 
moil, This is not the case; it merely, in certain 
cases, prevents the waves breaking—in other 
words, it turns a raging sea into a ‘heavy swell. 
It will hardly need a knowledge of nautical 
matters to understand that only in cartel 
cases can ships be brought into the water which 
has been treated with oil. For instance, if a 
ship is sailing or steaming with the wind on her 
beam—say at right angles to the course on which 
she is steered—by no means yet known can the 
oil be so distributed as to lie on the water through 
which she is going. But should the vessel be in 
great danger from the waves which are breaking 
around her, the following plan could be pursued : 
she should be hove to—that is, steered nearly 
into the wind’s eye, and kept as stationary as 
possible. She will then, of course, drift slowly 
to leeward—that is, in the same direction as the 


wind. One or more properly perforated bags of 
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oil, attached to light lines, should be put over- 
to windward. The result will be as follows : 
the vessel being more exposed to the wind, will 
drift more rapidly than the bags, which will be left 
at some distance to windward, and thus intercept 
and mollify waves which would otherwise come 
leaping and foaming towards the ship. 
aving, we hope, made the effects of oil on a 
rough sea clear to the non-nautical reader, we 
will turn to the Report presented in September 
last to the Committee of the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution, by Captain Chetwynd, R.N., 
Chief Inspector of Lifeboats, which shows the 
results of the experiments carried out by the 
district inspectors referred to above. One result 
of these experiments is to show that there is com- 
tively little difference in the effect produced 

y the various oils of everyday use, such as colza, 
linseed, fish or seal oil, &c. In some cases, par- 
affin was used with much the same results as those 
given by the other oils. Very small quantities of 
oil were found sufficient to spread over a consider- 
able expanse of water. The best contrivance for 
applying the oil appeared to be a canvas bag, 
either rather loosely sewn together, or pierced 
with small holes, to allow the oil to escape. As, 
to be any protection, the oil must be poured or 
distributed over the sea in a direct line from 
which the seas are advancing, and at a sufficient 
distance to give it time to spread and act upon 
the waves before they reach the vessel to be pro- 
tected, it follows that, as regards a lifeboat, or 
indeed any small boat, the oil can only be used 
when they are in one of two positions—namely, 
when anchored and lying head to sea and tide ; 
or when running dead before the sea for the 
shore. In the first of these cases, the waves 
would of course approach the bows of the boat, 
over which, therefore, oil should be poured ; or, 
better still, a bag of oil should be floated some 

ards in front of the boat, attached by a light 
ine to the anchor. Either way, the boat bein 
stationary, the oil would spread all round, an 
afford some protection. In the second case, when 
the boat is running with the wind and waves, 
the danger would be lest a wave should follow 
on so quickly as to break over the stern of the 
boat and overwhelm her. As a rule, oil poured 
from the stern of the boat would to a certain 
extent quiet these following waves, and prevent 
any risk of that kind. 

Captain Chetwynd comes to the conclusion 
that oil would be so rarely needed in a life- 
boat that he cannot recommend its being sup- 
plied to them. Though the oil in the experi- 
ments of the district inspectors appeared to 
stop the breaking of such waves as would 
endanger the safety of a small open boat; yet in 
surf of sufficient magnitude to be of importance 
to a lifeboat, this effect was modified, or some- 
times entirely absent. ‘On more than one occa- 
sion’—to quote the words of the Report—‘in a 
moderate surf which the oil was entirely killing, 
if a larger breaker than the surrounding ones 
rose, the oil was powerless to check it, and the 
sea broke through it, covering boat, gear, &c., 
with oil.’ The liquid poured on the dangerous 
part of a heavy surf in shoal-water—namely, 
the break—had little or no effect; nor was the 
result more satisfactory, of several careful experi- 
ments made on breakers caused by a heavy 


sround-swell, and not by wind, on the coast of 
Cornwall. With regard to oil being used at 
the mouth of harbours by mechanical means, 
such as pipes laid under water from the shore, 
Captain Chetwynd appears to think that any 
vessel entering a harbour could distribute the 
oil with an equally good result. The seas when 
of any size would be following the ship in, so 
that oil poured from her stern, or a bag of oil 
towed a few yards astern, would in most cases 
prevent the waves breaking over her. 

It must be confessed that the experiments 
carried out by the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution do ‘not show that oil is of such great 
value among the breakers as we might have 
wished. At the same time, it must be remem- 
bered that these experiments were only carried 
out among the near-shore breakers. From the 
reports of those who have tested its efficacy at 
sea, Captain Chetwynd gathers that the results 
are most marked and beneficial, being more 
certain and less capricious than in surf or 
breakers. Referring to such reports, he says: 
‘In every case, its effect has been so remarkable, 
it seems incredible that its use is not general 
and an everyday occurrence, more particularly in 
small vessels, where it could not but add to their 
comfort as well as safety. As a protection to an 
open boat in a heavy sea, means of applying it 
[the oil] should be as much part of the equipment 
of every ship’s boat as oars or a rudder,’ 

It is to be sincerely hoped that the Admiralty 
will continue the good work the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution has commenced, and have 
exhaustive experiments carried out. It is am 
right and proper that every means should be 
taken to save the lives of shipwrecked mariners ; 
but our first care should be that our ships are 

rovided with all possible safeguards which 

uman ingenuity can devise against shipwrecks 
and accidents at sea. 


HERM. 


Tue recent sale of this island calls attention to 
one of the lesser members of that rocky archi- 
elago, in possession of the British Crown, 
inked geographically to France, socially and 
politically for centuries with this country—the 
Channel Islands. 

Herm—anciently styled, Erin, Hermes or 
Ermes, and signifying in old French, ‘land de- 
serted or uncultivated’—lies midway between 
Guernsey and Sark. The area of Herm is not 
large, for the island measures only a mile and 
a half in length by three-quarters of a mile 
in breadth, and is estimated to contain but 
some twelve hundred vergées—that is, about four 
hundred and fifty English acres. So scant an 
acreage, notwithstanding, the island is replete 
with interest, and amply repays the visitor for 
his sail thither, be he naturalist, geologist, or 
botanist ; whilst the scenery of her shores, pebbly 
beaches, white and glistening, on the one hand 
laved by the sparkling blue ocean, on the other 
flanked by precipitous granite cliffs, a 
and weather-worn, beach, ocean, and clifls alike 
bathed in the brightest and balmiest sunshine, 
and Venetian in its geniality, affords ample 
theme for the lover of nature, and no scant 
material for the brush of the artist. 
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Turning, now, to the flora and fauna of the 
island, it is interesting to note that the remains 
of the stag are found in Herm, though the animal 
has been extinct for more than a century. Game 
must formerly have abounded, for an old ordi- 
nance of the Royal Court of the island of Guernsey 


restricts the ‘chasse’ of hares, rabbits, pheasants, 


and partridges to ‘jurats, curates, gentlemen, and. 
officers, and to the principal inhabitants de bien, 
under certain penalties. Rabbits alone survive, 
nor does their extinction appear imminent, for the 
soil favours them, and they multiply rapidly. 

From Herm both Guernsey and Sark draw 
considerable supplies of vraze, or seaweed, for 

icultural purposes. In the contract letting 

erm on a fee-farm rent by the Crown, special 
clauses guaranteed a continuance of this right to 
the neighbouring islanders. Vraic is used for 
fuel also; whilst the proverb, ‘Point de vraic, 
point de hautgard’ (No seaweed, no cornyard), 
— its importance as a fertilising agent. 
opper occurs in the island, but not in suffi- 
cient quantities to enable it to be worked success- 
fully. The chief sources of mineral wealth are 
the granite quarries, which rank equally with 
those of Guernsey for stone, excelling in density 
and durability. An export trade was formerly 
carried on in this material, necessitating the con- 
struction of a harbour capable of accommodating 
vessels of two hundred and fifty tons burden. 
This branch of industry has now, however, been 
entirely abandoned, and the large outlay expended 
in its development lies unproductive. 

Nor is this miniature world destitute of vestiges 
of the past; several Druidical cromlechs and 
altars will be found in the northern part of the 
island, in good preservation, in addition to an 
ancient keep dating, it is believed, from the sixth 
century. 

The population in 1841, according to the census 
taken in that year, was thirty-eight souls, and has 
remained stationary since that time. 

It is announced that the recent purchasers of 
Herm are about to convert their new possession 
into a station for curing and drying the fish 
caught by their boats in the northern seas. How 
far such an experiment will prove successful, 
actual trial alone can decide, though no elements 
appear to be wanting to render the venture a 
profitable one ; and Herm will doubtless readily 
adapt herself, with her warm and sunny clime, 
to the new purpose for which she is designed. It 
will, in conclusion, interest our readers north of 
the Tweed to learn that Scotch capital has pur- 
chased, and Scotch enterprise will develop, this 
new industry in this romantic and picturesque 
possession of the British Crown. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
LIGHTNING-RODS. 


Proressor TYNDALL, in a recent course of lectures 
on Electricity, took occasion to refer to the con- 
struction of lightning-rods. These articles, he 
said, ‘were frequently made with as many as 
five points, and extremely eminent authorities 
advised their construction in this way. For his 
own part, however, he found from experiments 
in this branch of electricity that the single point 


of a needle was as good as half a dozen. In 
some cases, copper bands were now used as con- 
ductors instead of copper wire, and they had the 
advantage of opening a wider door for the escape 
of electricity into the earth. He was talking a 
few days ago to a builder who spoke of certain 
churches he had “protected” by lightning-con- 
ductors. He said that he stuck the conductor 
a few inches into the ground, and imagined that 
that was quite sufficient. Some few years ago, 
when he (Professor Tyndall) had the honour of 
serving the Board of Trade, a lighthouse on the 
northern coast of Ireland was struck by lightning, 
On examination, he found that the lightning- 
conductor ended in stone, which had been pierced 
to a depth of about six inches. That was entirely 
insufficient to carry away electricity, and, indeed, 
almost invited the lightning to strike the place. 
The broader the plate carrying the electric fluid 
into the earth, the wider the door would be 
open for its escape. There was one agent which 
would be even better than anything else, if they 
could only use it on the top of lighthouses, and 
that was flame, which must totally discharge all 
electricity.’ 
A BROKEN HEART. 


A correspondent thus writes: ‘Nearly twenty 
years ago, I owned a pair of beautiful canaries— 
the male being a very fine fellow, with a rich 
musical note. Having furnished them with the 
outside rough form of a nest in straw, leaving 
them to complete its comforts with bits of soft 
wool, down, and small feathers, they were shortly 
in the happy possession of four eggs. In due 
course four young ones presented themselves, to the 
evident delight of the parents, who fed them from 
daylight to dark, their favourite food being the 
yolk of hard-boiled eggs. Time brought round the 
period when, instead of raw, naked, helpless crea- 
tures always “asking for more,” four full-fledged 
young birds frisked about the cage like so many 
pretty yellow balls of fine soft wool. They grew 
to be very fine birds; and first one friend and 
then another coveted them, until all had gone but 
one little youngling, which remained as the only 
solace of the parents. This last of the family 
was the delight of their hearts; they fondled 
it and played with it as we have seen an affec- 
tionate mother do with her child, and seemed 
to exert themselves to amuse it in every way their 
fancy prompted. 

Probably a happier little family never existed. 
But, alas! the spoiler came. Another friend |) 
coveted the last of the little flock, and it was 
taken away. And from that moment the joyous 
song of the male bird gave place to a age | 
feeble little chirp. He sat on the perch wit 
a drooping, heart-broken, spiritless aspect ; his 
wings hung down as if all power and vitality 
had left him; and within twenty-four hours 
from the time of his bereavement he fell dead 
from the perch. The affectionate creature had 
evidently died of grief for the loss of his “one 
ewe lamb.” The cage was given away with the 
remaining bird; and no inducement could tempt 
me again to run the risk of perhaps uncon- 
sciously being the cause of so much unhappiness 
and misery.’ 
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WOLVES IN FRANCE, 


France is still infested in some with 
wolves, and although these formidable animals 
do not generally cause much loss of human life, 
it only requires a really cold winter to render 
the wolves dangerous and destructive to the poor 
husbandmen and villagers of the Meuse and the 
Vosges. Formerly, many French departments 
were provided with Jlowvetiers, gentlemen who, 
in return for the title and privilege of wearing 
a ag and most i uniform, undertook 
to keep the district free from louvine incursions. 
A short time back, however, these honourable 
| and venerable dignities were suppressed, the 
| Minister of Agriculture being content with 
| setting aside annually a sum of money, out of 
which prizes are awarded for each wolf killed. 
| The Minister of Agriculture has just issued 

the official returns of the wolves destroyed during 
the year 1883. No fewer than thirteen hundred 
and eighty-eight wolves were killed in one way 
or another. Of these, thirty-two were with young, 
and four hundred and ninety-three were cubs ; 
the remainder being full-grown animals. Nine 
well authenticated cases of persons being attacked 
by wolves were reported, but it is not said whether 
any lives were destroyed or not. One hundred 
and three thousand seven hundred and twenty 
francs (£4148, 16s. 8d.) were distributed as 
rewards, which varied according to the import- 
ance of the capture. But perhaps the most 
interesting part of the Report is that which 
tabulates number of animals destroyed in 
= each department. The Perigord and eastern 
counties suffer most from the ravages of these 
animals. The Dordogne heads the list with 
131; the Meuse, 122 ; Haute-Meuse, 89 ; Meurthe- 
et-Moselle, 81; Vosges, 71; Haute-Vienne, 71; 
Charente, 66; Corréze, 58; Creuse, 43; Aube, 
40; other counties following with lesser totals. 

During an exceptionally severe winter, exciting 
sport may be enjoyed either in the Vosges, the 

ordogne, or the Cote-d’Or; local guides and 
attendants are readily obtained; and the poor 
peasantry are ready thankfully to render any 
assistance to the hunters who help to rid them 
of their treacherous and destructive enemy. 


RAT RIDDANCE. 
Allow me,’ writes a correspondent, ‘to suggest 
a simple means of getting rid of those pests. In 
the year 1855 I was in command of the British 
vessel Tubal Cain, lying alongside the wharf at 
Melbourne, embarking Chinese passengers for 
Hong-kong. The wharfs were so infested with 
rats that it was impossible to prevent their get- 
ting on board, and my vessel was well stocked 
with them. After being at sea a few days, I mus- 
tered the passengers—with their effects—on deck, 
to give them an airing, and for the purpose of 
giving the passenger deck a good cleansing, and 
sprinkling some chloride of lime mixed with water. 
I also had a couple of buckets of the same mix- 
ture poured down the pumps. This I continued 
weekly ; when, to my surprise, the rats made a 
’ raid on the cabin (poop) on deck, and became so 
troublesome that neither myself nor my oflicers 
cared about turning in at night. A happy thought 
struck me—that the chloride of lime had driven 
them from below deck; so I had everything 


cleared out of the cabin and the storerooms, and 
freely used the mixture. This had the desired 
effect, the rats taking shelter in every available 
place outside. This gave us some good sport, 
especially on a moonlight night, when all hands 
engaged in hunting rats and driving them over- 
board, so that by the time we arrived at Hong- 
kong not one was left on board. On my return 
to England, I took a house and furnished it. 
After being in it a short time, I found that it was 
infested with rats. They would get through every 
part on the ground-floor. On examination, I dis- 
covered that a drain ran under the house, empty- 
ing into the harbour. I here again used the 
chloride of lime freely ; and in less than a week 
every rat had taken its departure. I have recom- 
mended this remedy to many shipmasters and 
friends on shore; and in all cases it has proved 
a success. I have occupied my present residence 
for five years, and we have neither rat nor mouse 
on the premises. I attribute this to the free use 
of the above mixture, which is also effective as 
a deodoriser and disinfectant.’ 


SAINT VALENTINE’S DAY. 


Sarnt Varentixe’s Day! And midst old recollections 
That rush to my heart with an echoing joy, 

I remember once more the old hopes and dejections, 
When you were a girl, dear, and I was a boy : 

When I sent you a rose on that February morning, 
And with it a passionate, rhyme-halting lay, 

And met your reproaches and well-acted scorning 

By whispering : ‘ Sweet, ‘tis Saint Valentine’s Day !’ 


And the sky was so blue, and the sunshine so yellow, 
And the soft southern wind blew so shrilly and sweet, 
And each tiny bird sang so loud to its fellow, 

While the snowdrops and crocuses bloomed at your feet, 
Small wonder our hearts broke to tremulous beating, 

As we learned in the wonderful, old-fashioned way, 
What the earth, and the sky, and the air were repeating 
In mystical cadence of Valentine’s Day, 


And now that the crazy-sweet babble and laughter 

Of golden-haired children have rung in our ears, 

And brought us the hope of a tender hereafter 

To link to the thought of those far-away years— 

Once more in the words of the happy boy-lover, 

I veil deeper meaning in whimsical way— 

A meaning your heart will be quick to discover— 

By whispering : ‘ Sweet, ’tis Saint Valentine’s Day !’ 
M. E. W. 
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